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ABSTRACT 

This paper argues that programs for at-risk youth 
tend to overemphasize student adjustment and the mastery of 
institutional customs at the expense of mstillinq learning 
dispositions that might lead to the postsecondary trucational 
training now required to find adequate adult employment. Programs 
often focus on drawing students into a more embracing educational 
environment m the hope of improving student self-esteem and 
encouraging conformity with school regulations regarding attendance, 
behavior, and work habits. In this process academic and curricular 
innovation is often slighted. The aim of many dropout prevention 
programs tends to be limited to high school graduation and the 
inculcation of behaviors valued m non-managerial employees. This 
orientation to education, thought at one time to be practical, is 
increasingly untenable m an economy where jobs that pay a livable 
wage go only to those who have some advanced training. It is 
imperative that programs for at-risk youth prepare their students for 
the necessity of that training and help them acquire the skills, 
dispositions, and independence required to seek out and master it. A 
curriculum more thoughtfully tied into the social and pedagogical 
practices already present m at-risk programs nught facilitate this 
process. The paper includes two references. (AF) 
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THE CURRIOJIAR DIIZMMA IN PROGRAMS FCOR AT-RISK STJDENTS 

Gregory A. Smith 

Programs for a^:-risk youth have tended to overCTiphasize student 
adjustinent and the mastery of iastitutional castors at the expense of 
ir^tillirxg learning dispositions that mi^^t lead to the post-secondary 
educad.cnal trainiixj now required to find adequate adult employment. 
ProgranB often focu^s on drawing students into a more embracing 
educacional enviroii.nent in the hope of improving student self-esteem 
and encouragir^ coif omity with school regulations regarding 
attendance, behavior, and work habits. In this process academic and 
curricular innovation is often slighted • The aim of many dropout 
prevention programs tends to be limited to hi^ schrxDi graduation and 
the inculcation of behaviors valued in non-managerial employees. This 
orientation to education, tha^ at one time practical, is becoming 
increas^ly untenable in an eccmciny where jobs that pay a livable wage 
go only to those who have soroe advanced training. It is iinperative, 
then, that programs for at-risk ycuth prepare their students for the 
necessity of that training and help them acquire the skills, 
dispositions, and independence required to seek out and master it. A 
curriculum iiore thoughtfully tied into the social and pedagogical 
practices already present in at-risk programs might facilicate this 
process. 

Programs for potential dropouts are often based on the assumption 
that, their students' academic fail is linked to their inability or 
unwillingness to interact with school personnel or tlieix* age-mates in a 



socially or institutionsdly acceptable manner. It becomes the task of 

teachers in alternative schools to help them learn the cammonly 

accepted behaviorsLL patterns that many of their peers internalized 

years before. This view is expressed by a teacher at a program for 

juniors and seniors in Wisconsin. 

... if these kids can't get their acts together, no matter how 
much factual material we teach them, they're still not going to be 
successful in life. They've got to i mp r ove their self-concepc or 
they're always going to be seeing themselves as b2ing losers and 
their marriage relationships are also not going to work for them. 
They have to learn hew to get along with other people, which a lot 
of them haven't been able to do. They hacve to learn scroe respect 
for law and tie society; whether they agree with it or not, they 
have to learn hew to function in thar society. 

To address this apparent gap in their students' background, many 

at-risk prograrts emulate the family in an attenpt to oversee the 

"proper*' socialization of these ycung peq^le. Within the context of 

more informal and intimate settings, students are urged to learn new 

patterns of sociad interaction. They are asked to be honest, to 

consider the needs of others, to accept the consequences of their 

misbehavior, and to endure the correction of caring adults. Much of 

this resocialization is well-intended, ard. there can be no question 

that acquiring behaviors more likely to result in sirDoth social 

interactions will be valuable. Accompany irig this resocialization into 

more widely acceptable forms of interpersonal behavior, stuients are 

2l1so asked to master the patterns of behavior demanded by institutions 

like the school and many workplaces. Such behaviors include 

prcnptness, diligence, deference to authority, and a willingness t. 

perform tasks set by others. Adopting such behaviors is oftf:n seen by 



teachera to be a prerequisite to both academic and occupational 
success. 

This resocicdization process with its emphasis on the transmission 
of institutional custons within an inf onral and caring social setting 
is cle2a:ly demonstratad by a program for at-risk youth in Indianapolis. 
There ^ the metaphors of family and vrorkplace guide the interactions of 
students and teachers. Regular "family" meetings are held in which 
students are encouraged to refradn from speaking behind one another's 
backs and to adopt behavior patterns that reflect the school's 
nonviolent orientation to conflict resolution. Staff in the program 
indicate that such behaviors are inappropriate for family members. 
Beyond this^ teachers act as solicitous and watchful parent 
substitutes? to catch problems befone they beccme crises, they 
carefully monitor their students* moods and make it a practice to take 
individuals aside for personcil counseling sessions if this is deemed 
necessary. Surh support is in part aimed at dissipating problems that 
may interfere with academic performance and acceptance of the 
behavioral expectations of the school. Both guidance and counseling 
further the goal of student adjustment. The workplace netaphor is 
given concrete form thrcxigh customs which mirror those often 
enccuntered on shop floors. Students must punch in each day at a 
clock, ocraplece a sert number of curricular packets within a specified 
time frame, anu can be "fired" fron the school if they do not fulfill 
their responsibilities. 

The mastery of such customs in fact seems essential if at-risk 



youth are to learn hov to negotiate the mass institutions that dominate 
so much of our cQntenporary sociaLL and econcxnic landscape. What 
happens in many progr am s for potential drcpcxrts, however, is that this 
concem about the transmission of sociadly valued interpersonal and 
institutional customs overshadcws a concem about academic learning. 
Staff energy is directed tcwards helping students "get their lives 
together" buc not towards helping them acquiire the knowledge and 
dispositions they may need if they hope to acquire the post-secondary 
educaticii necessary to gaiin an ecoronic foothold in the society as a 
whole. 

The curricula in many programs for at-risk ycxith, for excimple, 

tends to be remedial* Courses are frequently simplified versions of 

required classes found in the conventional pr ogr a m and often involve 

review of fundamental skills and concepts students have encountered 

earlier in their educational careers. Such course work is rarely 

challenging, nor does it elicit much involvement from students, A 

comnent from a teacher in the Wisconsin program mentioned earlier 

articulates the position on academic learning encaintered in mai^y 

programs for at-risk students. 

YcKi see, it really doesn't make much difference what we're 
teaching. I'm not a person wlio feels real strong about subject 
content because^ you know, it's different if you're tjraining a 
person who you knew is going to go out and be a molecular 
biologist • • . then yotx can readly teadi LIi*^ stuff that's going 
to help them. A lot of these kids, we have no idea where they're 
going, what they're going to do. Vte try to give them the basic 
skills they're going to need wirien they're out, but what I tee.ch in 
science really isn't as important as hew I teach it anc whether 
the kids feel that they're getting samething out of it- 

Thaj^ia this teacher's concem about hew his students respond to 



curriailar cliDi':es is conmeridable, >iis assuiaption tha.t what they need 
is scnehcv clitfe:jent ^.rom whsit a futxire micrctoiologist will need is 
problematic • Rather than nakiiig curriailar choices on a knowledge of 
future eduGaticral requirements, ciioices in this instance are made on 
the basis of what iTateri2LL ^ill be immediately interesting and 
accessible • Such an orientation can contribute to a further devaluing 
of th^> usefulness of sdiool knowledge on the part of students, 

Fev progr^, as well, help their stixients master the habits 
required for successful acadamic performance. Students are rarely 
aslced to demonstrate the skills possessed by tnose who hsve beccme 
independent learners, Honework is a rarity, and wor^c in classxroiB 
often demands little personal initiative or exploration. At-risk youth 
thus do not lesuni hew to manage their time or motivate themselves to 
study cutside of structured sitings. They remain depe dent on 
teachers for their school success and only infrequently demonstrate the 
ability or willingness to govern their own learning. 

Ihis absence of academic engagement on the part of many at-risk 
students, their failure to b^ocme self --disciplined learners, and their 
frequent refusal to consider post-secondary education means tliat even 
thcwgh they may graduate fran high school, few will seek out or 
successfully ccnplete the training required for jobs in our 
increasingly sophisticated and ocarpetitive econcrny. A recent report, 
Tt}B Btargotten Half? Non-CoUegB Youth in America (1983) , chronicles the 
econanic plight of the 50 percent of 20- to 24-yeGr-olds who, because 
they lack post-secondary credentials, are being denied access to 



enplcfyiaent that pays a livable wage. Between 1973 and 1986 the real 
Wages psdd to this group have declined by 28.3 percent. The situauion 
for dropouts is significantly worse. Their real wages have dropped by 
42.1 percent. In ccnpariscn^ the real wages of college graduates liave 
dropped only 6 percent. 

Given the ctianging econamic realities of post- industrial j-sm, it is 
unlUoely that thi^. situation will alter. What this means is that 
sinply graduating from high school is no longer sufficient to guarantee 
full :M*Dership in the nation's econaoic life. Those who do not 
acquire the disposition to seek further tradning are often prevented 
from successfully participating in the ecorony. Thcugh programs foir 
potential dropouts improve their students' chances of finding 
eaiplayinent^ such figures make it cle2ur that helping at-risk youtl-i 
in p ro v e their attendance, get along better with their peers and 
tnadiers, and accumulate credits can be seen as only part of the?se 
programs' larger task. 

It is essential then, that programs for at-risk ycxith prepare 
their students for additional training and help chem acquire the study 
sJcills, dispositions, and independence to seek out and successfully 
conplete such an educational progr a m. If personnel who serve these 
young people were to create p r og r ams that focused on facilitating 
adjustment, transmitting essential institutional customs, and 
cultivating a desire to learn within the context of the school, their 
students might be better prepared to make a successful transition from 
the classroom to the adult caronunity. In an important sense, programs 



for at-risk students need to fulfill exactly the sane educational tasks 
as more conventional schools even though they nust often deal with inore 
fundamental personal issues that interfere with their students' ability 
to thrive within the school. 

Achieving this end^ however^ does not need to mean simply 
r^licatiny the curriculum offered in traditional high schools. 
Instead, it may require a rethinking of the way that academic and 
vocational learning cculd be placed within the nore supportive and 
informal sociad context already present in edtemative programs. This 
environment, designed to bring alienated or estranged students into a 
sense of membership with the school, may also be well-suited for 
helping students beccine strong learners, not neo^ssari^y in the manner 
valued in conventional cleissrocnis but in the manner encountered in many 
cut-of -school learning settings. In a recent article, Lauren Resnick 
(1988) has pointed to the differences between the learning students 
encounter in schools and the learning they will encounter throughout 
the remainder of their lives. She has found that an emphasis on the 
individual acquisition of generalized and symbolic knowledge is unique 
to schools and may not be transferrable to occupational settings where 
learning is often a collective task focused on the acquisition of 
^dcills and information related to the ccnpletion of specific tasks. 
She argues that for schooling to be both meaningful and econatiically 
useful, educators shoild seek to match more closely the collectively 
situated cind purposeful learning encountered elsewhere in our society. 

Because of their enphasis on the creation of a less individuated 
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and more canmunsd. learning setting, as well as their focus on the 
mastery of more clearly articulated academic and vocationsd skills, 
programs for at-risJc youth are well-placed to replicate aitside-of- 

hool learning patterns. Rather than limiting these program 
innovations to issues related to behavioral change and the acquisition 
of appropriate institutional custans, teachers of at-risk youth could 
potenticdly make use of their unique social environmsnts t-o calti\^ts a 
collective and purposeful orientation to learning. In this way, 
students with a history of academic disengagement or disaffection might 
be drawn not only into a warmer and more supportive educational 
community, they could <iLso be led to becane more involved in the 
learning process itself. 

This has been the experience of students at the Madia Academy in 
Oakland, Csdifomia. Stidents in this program are asked to commit 
themselves to ••majoring** in print and electronic jcumalism for their 
three years in high school. As sophanores, they are inducted into the 
tasks and responsibilities that acccrapany producing two newspapers, one 
for the school and one for local ccxnraunity, which is predoninantly 
Spanish-speaking. Over their years in -'he program, s tu dents u ^ 
expected to assume increasingly more demanding leadership roles. Their 
work is by its nature collective and cooperative, and their finished 
products are subject to the approval or dis a pproval of the broader 
conmunity. What they learn sure specific conpetencies which are 
immediately transferrable to the assignments they have chosen or been 
given. The skills and dispositions mastered in this setting are 
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transpareiTtly relewirc to media occupaticm. For students in the Ifeiia 
Academy^ learning beccnes an immediate and compelling experience. 

If teachers in prcxjrains for at-risk youth were to assess their 
curricular offerings fran this standpoint, they might be able to 
overoane the narrcwer vision that new prevents many of their students 
from imagining and reaLLizing futures for themselves that rsquire post- 
secondary training. Instead of providing education in th^ basics, they 
cculd conceive of classes that would help their students not only 
overccrae social "deficits" tut also acquire a more positive orientation 
to the process of learning itself. Such an education vxxdd at once be 
iijore engaging and co m pa t ible with thC; learning requirenents of settings 
beyond the school. Students with records of academic failure might 
then learn not only the custons required for life in large 
institutions, they mi^it aLLso acquire a taste for the kind of 
collective and socially pxirposeful learning increasingly required for 
occupaticml success. 
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